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“MOTHER, WHAT IS A HINDU?” 


“Mother, what is a Hindu?” asked Peter, as he and 
his family were coming out of church one Sunday 
morning. 

“Whatever made you think of that?” asked his mother. 

“Mr. Boyd told about a Hindu in his sermon,” said 
Peter’s sister Betsy. 

“Yes, don’t you remember?” asked Peter. “He told 
about the beautiful temple, and the missionary who went 
there, and how a Hindu asked the missionary who Jesus 
was. How come he didn’t know? Everybody knows 
about Jesus.” 

“The Hindu didn’t,” said Betsy. 

“Well, what is a Hindu?” Peter asked again. 

“Hinduism is a religion,” said his father, “just as Chris- 
tianity is a religion. A Hindu is a person who believes in 
the Hindu religion, just as a Christian is a person who 
believes in Jesus Christ.” 

“And, Peter,” his father added, “the Hindu might say, 
‘How come that boy doesn’t know what a Hindu is? 
Everybody knows about Hinduism.’ You see, son, there 
are almost four hundred million Hindus in the world.” 

“Four hundred million! Wow!” said Betsy. 

“With all that many in the world, how come I never 
saw one?” asked Peter. 

“Because most of them live in India and in other 
countries in Asia,” said his mother. 

“Dad, if there are all that many Hindus in the world, 
how many Christians are there?” Peter asked. 

“About a billion,” said his father. 

“Wow! A billion Christians!” said Peter. “That must 
be almost everybody in the whole world.” 
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“A billion is a lot of people,” said his mother, “but 
there are still thousands who have never heard about 
Jesus and many, many more who don’t know that God 
sent his Son to us as a little baby. They don’t know that 
he grew up to be a man and healed the sick and taught 
men that God was like a loving Father.” 

“You mean, there are people who don’t even know 
about Christmas?” asked Peter. 

“Nor how wonderful it is to have Christ with us right 
now, today,” said his mother. 

“You two are always thinking up projects,” said Father. 
“Why don’t you and Peter learn something about how 
other boys and girls worship God?” 

“Are there many others besides Hindus and us Chris- 
tians?” asked Betsy. 

“There certainly are,” said her father. “There are Mus- 
lims and Buddhists and Shintoists and many, many others. 
And there are boys and girls in this country who worship 
God in other ways than we do in our little church.” 

“Would you like to make a project of it, Peter?” asked 
his mother. 

“Sure. That would be lots of fun. Can we work at the 
library?” he asked. 

“We certainly can,” said his mother. 

“Doing this project will help us make a lot of new 
friends, Peter. We'll meet boys and girls with unfamiliar 
names who live in places we have never been. The ways 
they worship may seem strange to you at first; but once 
you know them you'll find they are just like you inside. 
You'll like these new friends. They are all God’s chil- 
dren, as you are.” 


HARLY MORNING IN A HINDU FAMILY 


“No one may greet the sun from his bed,” said 
Grandmother as she wakened nine-year-old Rajan long 
before daylight. He didn’t mind; everyone in this Hindu 
family in Jabalpur, India, got up early in the morning. 

Rajan jumped out of bed and ran into the garden. He 
knew that all the white flowers had a special fragrance 
when it was still dark. He liked to watch the birds wake 
up, stirring the leaves of the pipal tree, as the colors of 
the sky changed from gray, to purple, to pink. 

But he could not sit there too long. These were the 
hours for family worship. “You must not take food until 
you have prayed,” Grandmother had said. “And, of 
course, we cannot pray until we have taken our baths.” 

Father had been up an hour, thinking and praying in 
his part of the house. Mother and the aunts of the family 
were quietly making preparations for worship. Grand- 
mother, being the oldest, was the one who arranged the 
family shrine. Before the clay figure that held the pres- 
ence of the household god, she laid the five-fold offering 
—flowers, fruit, water, light, and incense. Then she called 
Rajan and he went before the shrine with her, carrying 
the marigold petals he had picked after he had bathed. 

In the center of the courtyard, where Mother’s room 
was, stood the sacred tulsi tree in its white pot. Mother 
poured holy water into the earth of the pot and over the 
tree. Then she made a mark on the trunk of the tree with 
sandalwood ashes. Rajan liked the smell of the ash and 
went up close to get the full fragrance of it. 

“If only the day could be as beautiful as this part of 
it!” thought Rajan. But no, before night, he would have 
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been into mischief again, teasing the cook, hiding his sis- 
ter’s books, eating so many mangoes that he would be 
sick — the best ones, too, which Mother always saved for 
Father’s guests. 

Then Grandmother would scold him — well, not really 
scold, but he would have to listen to the same thing he 
had heard a hundred times. 

“You must be kind to Cook and to your sister. And 
you certainly must not be greedy, or else, Rajan, when 
you die your soul may be reborn as a pig,” she would 
say. “If you wish to be reborn as a great man after you 
have finished this life, you must learn to do your duty as 
a child.” 

“Who was I before I was born?” Rajan might ask. 

“I do not know who you were before you were born 
into this family,” Grandmother would surely answer. 
“The important thing is what you will become after you 
grow old and die and then are born again into another 
life. We Hindus believe with all our hearts that what you 
will become in the next life depends entirely on how 
good you are in this life.” 

Rajan had heard Grandmother say this many times be- 
fore and she always ended with, “Please try, dear. You 
are the only son. We depend upon you to carry out the 
family duties.” 

“Today I am really going to try,” Rajan said to him- 
self. “I know what Ill do. Pll go down to the old temple 
and play with the boys who come to do their washing in 
the temple pool. Then I won’t even see the mangoes.” 


AT THE TEMPLE OF THE EMERALD BUDDHA 


Chinda was living as a monk in The Temple of the 
Emerald Buddha in Bangkok, Thailand. 

Every morning he got up early, picked up his black 
“beggar’s” bowl, and went into the marketplace. 

But Chinda was not a beggar. In fact, he was the only 
son in a very rich family. Like many other boys in Thai- 
land, he had come to live in the temple for some weeks to 
learn more about his religion, Buddhism. Each day, as he 
stood in the marketplace, men and women came up to 
him, knelt at his feet for a moment, placed their offering 
of rice in his bowl and the fruit and flowers in the pan he 
carried, then knelt again, rose, and went on their way. 

“Three months is a long time to be away,” Chinda said 
to himself, as he stood near a market stall, head bowed. 
“T wonder if my little mynah bird will have forgotten 
everything I taught him. I was teaching him to talk when 
Mother called me to get dressed for my ‘Going Out’ Cere- 
mony. Well, I will soon know. Teacher says I am to go 
home in two more weeks.” 

The Going Out Ceremony had been very exciting. 
Chinda had been taught what he was to do beforehand. 
He would be acting out part of the life of Buddha, who, 
when he was a young prince, left his palace and “went 
out” to learn how suffering men could find true happiness. 

Chinda was dressed in new clothes, so beautiful they 
could easily have belonged to a prince. All the relatives 
and friends had come for the feast. And such food! 
Tables and tables full of it! And their whole section of 
town had been in a joyous, carnival mood. 

Then came the time when Chinda had to say good-bye 
to his family in front of everybody. That was not so easy. 


But he had been brave, as Father had asked him to be. 
His princely clothes were taken off, his head shaved, and 
the yellow-orange monk’s robe was wrapped around him. 
Then he was led off to the temple with the gifts the fam- 
ily were presenting. 

These thoughis were interrupted by a poor, crippled 
woman who knelt at his feet and presented one flower. 
She could hardly get up. Chinda did not know whether 
he should help her or not. He would ask Teacher that 
night. 

“Father will be proud to know how much J have 
learned.” Once more he was back home in his thoughts. 
“TI know the Two Cardinal Virtues—wisdom and compas- 
sion—and the Eight Steps for Right Living.” 

Just then a woman holding a sick baby came up with 
an offering of rice. When they had left, Chinda said to 
himself, “I have learned a lot, as the Great Prince did 
when he left the palace to become Buddha. When I was 
home, I didn’t have any idea there were this many poor 
and sick in the world. I didn’t know that people got so 
angry they killed.” 

Then he remembered how, when he was a little boy, 
Mother would have him sit on a low stool before the fam- 
ily altar, tell him to cross his legs and fold his hands in 
his lap, and say after her: 

“May all beings be free from sorrow, free from 
sickness, 
May they be happy and free from hatred.” 

“Mother must have known about these poor people, 
too,” he thought. “I'll ask her as soon as I get home.” 
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“AND IAM A MUSLIM” 


“T think that Id Festival Day is the nicest day in 
the year,” said eight-year-old Yusaf to his mother. 

The whole family and all their friends and neighbors 
were on their way to worship at the great Badshahi 
Mosque in Lahore, Pakistan. Father, Mother, Yusaf, and 
Auntie were all dressed up in their best clothes. Yusaf 
was wearing the yellow hat of woven cloth which Auntie 
had made especially for him to wear at the mosque. 

“You've gone without food for a whole week,” Auntie 
snorted. “You deserve a happy day, if anybody does.” 
Then she added under her breath, “I don’t know what 
your mother was thinking of.” She swung her long chif- 
fon scarf over her head and around her neck with an- 
other “Humph!” 

“All Muslims go without food from sunrise to sunset 
during Ramadan,” said Yusaf, “and I am a Muslim.” 

“You are a Muslim child,” said Auntie firmly. “And 
if I have told your mother once, I have told her a hun- 
dred times, that the religion of Islam does not require 
a child of your age to go without food. All she ever 
says in reply is, ‘He wants to, so let him.’ And I say, ‘Do 
not let him.’ It is not good for a growing child.” 

Yusaf knew Auntie was not really cross, for she had 
made him the yellow hat that he was to wear to the 
mosque when he went with Father. He had even heard 
her tell Father how proud he should be of such a son. 

As Yusaf hurried to catch up with Father and Mother, 
he thought about all the white fudge burfi candy with 
cardamom seeds in it waiting at home. It made him hun- 
gry to even think of the crisp pretzel-shaped jelabis, light 
as air and filled with thick golden syrup that would run 
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down his throat as he bit into the flaky crust. It was won- 
derful to be able to eat again. 

Going without food—fasting—was much harder than 
Yusaf had thought it would be. Each day was very long 
without even a chapati to eat. All day long, Yusaf would 
sit and think about how good the round, flat breads would 
taste, crisp from the charcoal fire. But he would have to 
wait until the last streak of light had left the sky and it 
was really dark before he could eat a single bite. The 
men would have to be fed first. By the time it was Yusaf’s 
turn, he would have fallen asleep. Auntie would waken 
him and put a chapati into his hand, but he would fall 
asleep again before it was eaten. In the morning his 
stomach growled like an angry tiger, it was so empty. 

But Yusaf fasted until the week was over and it was 
time to roast the sacrificial lamb. Father told everybody 
about how his small son, Yusaf, had kept the fast for a 
whole week. 

“And you'll stand beside me at the mosque when we 
pray, Son,” he had said. 

Now here they were at the beautiful Badshahi Mosque. 
Yusaf and Father washed under the running water of one 
of the fountains in the outer court of the mosque. Then 
they took their places in the rows with the other men, 
unrolled their prayer rugs, and were ready when the 
Imam, their leader, began the prayers. 

After it was all over, Mother said, “It was a blessed 
sight. And to think that my two men were there with all 
those thousands!” 

“This is the best day of all the year,” said Yusaf to 
himself. 
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FESTIVAL DAY AT A SHINTO SHRINE 


Kiku, her little sister Umeko, and their mother lived 
in Tokyo, Japan. They were on their way to the shrine 
at Yushima where they would worship. 

“Why are we going to this shrine today, Mother?” 
asked Kiku. “We don’t usually go to this one.” 

“Yushima is the very best place to come for the Shichi- 
go-san Festival,” said Mother. “It is a special shrine for 
children.” 

The Shichi-go-san is the Seven-five-three Festival. On 
this day all seven, five-, and three-year-old children whose 
families follow the Shinto religion go to a shrine to pay 
their respects to the gods. Kiku was seven years old and 
Umeko was five. 

“T wish I had a new kimono to wear to the shrine like 
you have, Kiku,” said Umeko. “I don’t see why I always 
have to wear the clothes you grow out of.” 

“Don’t spoil our happy day, Umeko,” said her sister. 
“I wish you had a new kimono, too, But Mother could 
not buy two new kimonos. You'll get the new one when 
you are seven, and I won’t even have a festival then be- 
cause I'll be nine.” 

“Certainly, Umeko, you will have a new kimono for 
your seven festival,” said Mother. 

Umeko’s face brightened up at once. Now she was in- 
terested in everything she saw. The three arrived at the 
temple gate and Mother led them to a fountain. 

“You must purify yourselves before going into the 
shrine,” said Mother. So they all took turns using the 
wooden ladle to pour water over their hands. 

She took them into the sanctuary where they bowed, 
then clapped their hands three times to let the gods 
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know they had come. Mother showed them where to find 
the thick rope of the large bell. Kiku rang it first. Mother 
had to help Umeko because the rope was so thick she 
could not get her little hands around it. She and Mother 
gave the rope such a shake that the sounds tinkled out 
like a lot of little bells ringing all at once. Umeko had to 
look again to be sure there was only one bell there. 

Now Mother gave them each a ten-yen coin which they 
threw into the offering box before the sanctuary. Again 
they clapped their hands three times. Mother held her 
hands together and prayed. The girls knew that she was 
praying for them. They all bowed once more and went 
out into the sunshine. 

“T feel better now,” said Mother. “Children who wor- 
ship on the Shichi-go-san day grow up to be healthy, 
happy citizens of our country.” 

Just then they saw a stall where an old lady was selling 
something and putting it into very long, beautifully dec- 
orated paper bags. Before Kiku and Umeko could ask 
what it was, Mother said, “Here is where we can buy the 
special candy for the Shichi-go-san Festival. We must 
have a bag for each of you.” 

“Mmmmm!” said Kiku, “Sen-zai-ame! Thousand-year 
candy! I remember I had it when I had my Five Festival.” 

“Tsn’t it wonderful to have a festival just for us?” said 
Umeko. “And not even for all the children, but just for 
us who are seven and five and three years old!” 

“And a beautiful shrine to celebrate it in—a shrine just 
for us children!” said Kiku. “I wonder if other children 
in the world are as lucky as we are.” 


“I WANT TO BE A GOOD HINDU, TARA” 


Of the many temples and places of worship in Kath- 
mandu, Nepal, Tara liked best the statue of Garuda, the 
great god that was half man and half bird. It was said 
that Garuda carried the god, Vishnu, on his travels. 

That morning, Mother had let Tara hold the copper 
pot with its little sections for flower petals, rice, and red 
vermilion powder. Mother laid these offerings at the foot 
of the statue before she prayed. Then men on their way 
to work picked up the flower petals, which Mother said 
Garuda had blessed, and threw them over their hair. 

“I’m going over to buy some cauliflower from the mar- 
ket,” said Mother. “Wait here until I come back.” 

Now Tara could say the prayers she did not want 
Mother to hear. The prayers were about her mother. 

One day, Mother and Tara had met a beautiful lady 
right at the foot of this statue. Mother had been so happy 
to see her, and the two had talked for a long time. After 
they had said good-bye, Mother said, “Tara, that lady 
was your nurse at Shanta Bhawan Hospital when you 
were a baby.” 

“TI don’t remember when I was sick,” said Tara. 

“You were a year old,” said Mother. “We had come 
from the higher mountains to Kathmandu so your father 
could look for work. For a long time no one hired him 
and we had no money. We were very hungry, and you 
became so thin IJ feared for your life.” 

“T don’t remember anything about it,” said Tara. 

“Of course you don’t, silly one,” said Mother. “Your 
father said I must take you to Shanta Bhawan, the Chris- 
tian hospital. But I said, ‘We are Hindus and I will not 
take my child to a Christian hospital.’ I had heard terri- 
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ble things about the Christians and I was afraid,” said 
Mother. 

“Did anything happen?” asked Tara. 

“No. A nurse came and took you in her arms and 
loved you even though you were just a scrawny little 
thing. She fed you some warm milk and the American 
doctor-lady gave you some medicine. They were very 
kind to you,” said Mother. “It took a long time for you 
to get well. The people at the hospital told me about 
their ‘one, true God,’ as they called him.” 

“You mean they only have one god?” asked Tara. 

“Shhhh. You mustn’t talk about him. The gods will 
hear you and punish us,” said Mother. “I want to be a 
good Hindu woman, Tara.” 

Mother did not seem to be happy any more. As Tara 
waited for her mother to come back from buying the 
cauliflower, she looked up at the statue of Garuda. “You 
are the king of the birds,” she said in her heart. “You are 
strong enough to destroy serpents or stop a thunderbolt. 
But your face is kind. Please don’t be angry with Mother.” 

On the way home, Tara asked, “Mother, will you take 
me to see the hospital where I was made well?” 

It seemed a long time before Mother replied. Then she 
said, “Perhaps your father will take you. Then you can 
ask the nurse to tell you slowly about the loving God who 
heals and how he came to earth as a baby.” 

“Do you think Father will take me?” asked Tara. 

“Yes, I think he will,” said Mother. “And, Tara, when 
you come home, will you tell me everything the nurse 
says?” 

“Of course I will,” said Tara. 


FATHER HAD WORSHIPPED SPIRITS 


Yohanes smiled as he rang the school bell for chapel. 
His father would be leading the service that morning. 
How different it would be from the way Father had wor- 
shipped when he was Yohanes’ age! Father had not 
known about God then. He had worshipped many spirits. 
This is the story he told: 

It happened, Yohanes, that all the people of our part 
of Africa went each year to the river to fish. My mother 
(your grandmother) did not want to go. 

“How will the spirits of our dead find us if they have a 
message for us?” she asked my father. “And the evil spir- 
its in the forest and in the village of your friend to whom 
we go — they will not know us. They may do us harm.” 

“We will make our sacrifice of worship before we go,” 
my father assured her. “We will kill a chicken and place 
the blood and the feathers on our sacred stone. We will 
do the same thing again in the village of my friend.” 

Though my father and the men had made the trip 
many times before, this time they could not find their 
way. We were all afraid of the shadows in the forest, so 
my mother sprinkled some powder made of ground rhi- 
noceros horn upon all the bushes, and said, “There! That 
will work power upon those spirits.” 

Soon we reached the tree where the path turned and 
we were not lost any more. Mother placed an offering at 
the foot of the tree. Before many hours we reached the 
home of my father’s friend. 

I could hardly wait until the next day. But before we 
went to sleep my mother said I must stay behind in the 
village to take care of my younger brother. 
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It was hard to see the others go off next morning, but 
I found that other boys my age were still in the village 
also. They all had books in their hands. 

“Where are you going?” I asked them. 

“Through the forest to the next village where the mis- 
sion school is,” said one of the boys. “Come along with 
us.” 

Now I wanted to go to school more than anything else. 
Once I had held a book in my hand and I never forgot 
how wonderful that was. I might never get this chance 
again but I knew I should not go. 

Back at our village, I worked hard. I hoed the peanuts 
and took care of the children and tried in every way to 
show my parents that I must go to school. But whenever 
I asked if I might go to school, my father replied, “I need 
you here, my son,” 

Then suddenly one day, my father called me and said, 
“You are my beloved son. You can do some good things. 
I like to see them. If the school can help you to do more 
good things, so be it. Go to school.” 

And I thought, “My father is kind to let me go when 
he needs me at home. Some day I will help him more.” 

And so I did. Many years later, I helped my mother 
and the whole village to know that there are no spirits 
to fear — only God who loves them, day and night, wher- 
ever they are. 

Yohanes finished ringing the school bell and went to 
the chapel. He found his father and asked, “Father, will 
you tell the other boys about the first time you tried to 
go to school and how you learned about God?” 


GRANDMOTHER MISSES HER OWN SIKH TEMPLE 


Arjan Singh, in his new suit and bright blue turban, 
was waiting with his father and mother for Grandmother 
to come out of the plane. She had traveled all the way 
from Father’s boyhood home in Amritsar, India, to visit 
her son and his family in their home in Canada. 

For weeks the family had talked of nothing but Grand- 
mother’s coming. 

“Do you think she’ll be happy here?” asked Mother. 
“For her not to be able to go every day to her beloved 
Golden Temple at Amritsar—that will be very hard for 
your mother.” 

“We have our own Sikh temple here in Vancouver,” 
said Father. 

“Our gurdwara, temple, is not so beautiful as the 
Golden Temple of Amritsar,” said Mother. 

At last the door opened. Arjan could easily pick out 
his roly-poly grandmother in her full, silk Punjabi trou- 
sers and tunic; she was wrapped in shawls from her waist 
up. Arjan could wait no longer. He ran across the airstrip 
and gave her one big hug—bundles, bags, suitcase and all. 

During the first few days of Grandmother’s visit, Arjan 
could see that Mother had reason to worry. One morn- 
ing Grandmother whispered to Arjan, “I never should 
have come. I never should have left my beloved Golden 
Temple.” Then she checked again to see whether Arjan 
was wearing the five k’s which all Sikhs wear. She felt 
under his turban for the long braids, though she knew 
very well that Arjan had never had his hair cut. That 
was the first k—k for Kes, which means “long hair” in 
the language the Sikhs use. Next, he showed her his 
Kirpan, or dagger; his Kangha, or comb; and his Kara, 
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or steel bracelet. She knew he was wearing his shorts, or 
Kachh, under his corduroy trousers, so that completed 
the five things, all beginning with the letter k. 

“Your mother has done well to bring you up properly, 
but do you know why you wear these?” she asked. 

“Because the tenth Guru, our Holy Teacher, decreed 
that all Sikhs should wear these things so that everyone 
could see that they were Sikhs and did not belong to any 
other religion,” said Arjan. 

“You are a good boy,” said Grandmother. She sighed, 
then added, “I may go back to India soon.” 

One Sunday they all went to the gurdwara. Arjan had 
to wait in the room where the boys played. The time 
passed ever so slowly, and Father, Mother, and Grand- 
mother stayed in the gurdwara for the whole three hours. 

When, at last, they came to get Arjan, he saw at once 
that Grandmother looked happier than she had. 

“T like this gurdwara,” she said. “I felt better about 
Canada as soon as I saw our book, the Granth Sahib. 
You know how much our book of sacred writings means 
to me. The priest read them beautifully. I liked the sing- 
ing of the Kirtan hymns, too. Aren’t those hangings and 
coverings for the Sacred Book beautiful? They surely 
must come from our own Punjab in India. These people 
are my people and even in this strange, cold country, 
they worship as all Sikhs should.” 

“Oh, Grandmother, I’m so glad,” said Arjan. “Then 
you really like it here?” 

“T like it here,” she said. “I may stay even longer than 
I had intended. But somebody will have to teach me to 
use that awful electric stove.” 


DANNY CELEBRATES HANNUKAH 


Danny was not paying much attention to the ser- 
vice, as he sat between his mother and his father in the 
synagogue. It was the Saturday morning before Hanuk- 
kah and he was counting the days before he would re- 
ceive his Hanukkah presents. 

Danny had been so busy counting, he almost missed 
the part of the service he liked best. Three of the men 
from the congregation were already at the Sacred Ark, 
removing the velvet curtain. The Ark was opened and 
one of the large scrolls of the Torah taken out. The little 
bells tinkled as the scroll was brought to the reading 
desk. The velvet mantle on which the bells were sewn was 
folded away, the scroll unrolled, and the reading of the 
Sacred Book began. Danny could understand only a few 
of the Hebrew words, so he thought again about 
Hanukkah. 

“T wonder what I’ll get this year,” he said to himself. 
Would it be one big present, or would his parents give 
him a small gift on each of the eight days? 

The Torah was returned to the Ark and the Rabbi was 
speaking about the meaning of Hanukkah. 

Danny had heard the story before but this time the 
Rabbi made it more exciting than ever. Danny could see 
the brave little band of Jews, led by Judah Maccabee, 
fighting the great Syrian army. For three years, the Sy- 
rians had kept the Jewish people out of their own sacred 
temple in Jerusalem, refusing to let them worship God as 
their fathers had taught them. Judah Maccabee and his 
followers had won the victory and had chased away the 
Syrians. Then the temple was cleaned, a new altar built, 


and the great Menorah lamp was lighted. The Jews were 
free. They could worship God in their temple again. 

“That’s why we light our candles today, isn’t it?” whis- 
pered Danny. 

“Shhhh!” said his mother. 

Hanukkah came at last. As soon as darkness came, 
Danny’s father lighted the first Hanukkah candle. Danny 
thought of the great Menorah lamp in Jerusalem and 
how happy the people must have been to watch it being 
lighted that first Hanukkah after the Syrians were de- 
feated. They must have said the Shema, just as Danny 
was saying it now, “Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God, 
the Lord is One... .” Father would let Danny light the 
next night’s two candles; then, on the following night, 
he would light three candles — and the next night four. 
Danny and Father would take turns, and the last night 
all eight candles would be lighted. 

That first night Danny had a big surprise. His uncle, 
who had been gone for two years, had arrived from Is- 
rael! But that was not the only surprise. Uncle went out 
into the hall and came back wheeling a brand new bi- 
cycle. Then Mother gave Danny a book about Hanukkah 
and Father gave him a chemistry set. And there were still 
seven more days of Hanukkah! 

“This is the best Hanukkah anybody ever had,” said 
Danny. 

He was certainly glad that the Syrians had been de- 
feated and that Jews were free to worship in their syna- 
gogues. And best of all, that they were free to celebrate 
Hanukkah. 
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MARIA MAKES HER FIRST COMMUNION 


“Do you think Maria is old enough to make her 
First Communion?” asked Maria’s father. 

“Oh, Daddy, I’m six,” said Maria. 

Mother was turning up the hem of the lovely white 
dress she was making for Maria to wear at her First 
Communion. She had her mouth full of pins, so she 
could not answer. 

“Six isn’t very old,” Maria’s father went on. “Most 
Roman Catholic children wait until they are seven.” 

“Oh, dear,” thought Maria, “suppose he decides I 
should wait another year. Then I wouldn’t be able to 
be with my own class.” 

Then she thought of Teresa, her closest friend, who 
lived two doors down the street. Teresa wouldn’t even 
be six until December, so she would have to wait another 
year. She was so disappointed not to be making her First 
Communion with her friend, Maria. 

“There,” said Mother, when the pins were all in place. 
“Tl help you off with this. Now, run and play.” 

But Maria only went into the next room, where she 
could hear what her mother and father were saying. 

“T talked to one of her teachers, Sister Mary Francis. 
She says Maria is ready,” said Mother. 

“Well, that’s the most important thing,” said Maria’s 
father. “Sister should know.” 

“Of course, I do know,” thought Maria. “The bread 
and wine become the Body and Blood of Christ during 
the Mass, so that when I take the wafer of bread, I am 
really receiving the Savior himself.” 

Maria got up very early on that beautiful May morn- 
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ing. First, she took her rosary beads and said her prayers 
to Mary, the Mother of God. 
“Hail, Mary, full of grace; 
The Lord is with Thee...” 

She said more than one “Hail Mary” prayer, fingering 
the small beads of her rosary. When she finished ten, she 
said the “Our Father, who art in heaven” prayer for the 
large bead. 

“Are you awake, dear?” called Mother. “I'll help you 
with your dress and veil when you are ready.” 

When they were all dressed in their best, Daddy drove 
them to the beautiful Church of St. Peter, where they 
went every Sunday and on the saints’ days. Her parents 
sat in the back of the church while Maria went to Con- 
fession. She told Father Nolan some of the things she 
had said and done and how sorry she was not to have 
been a better girl. Father Nolan told her that God had 
forgiven her sins and that she should go into the church 
and pray until the service began. After she had prayed, 
she felt ready to take her First Communion. 

The church had never looked so beautiful. Father 
Nolan, whom Maria loved, chanted the prayers and read 
the Bible and prepared the bread and wine. Then Maria 
knelt at the altar rail with the other children, as Father 
Nolan gave each one the flat bread, thin as a piece of 
paper. As Maria looked up at the figure of Christ above 
the altar, it almost seemed as if He smiled. 

On the way home, Maria asked her father to stop at 
Teresa’s house. Maria wanted to tell her how wonder- 
ful it would be next year when Teresa made her First 
Communion. 


DEMETRA LIGHTS A CANDLE 


It was nearing midnight. Demetra and her father 
were walking through the streets to the Greek Orthodox 
Church where they would soon be celebrating the Holy 
Sunday of Easter. It should have been the happiest day 
of the year, but Demetra was not happy. How could she 
be when Mama was not with them? Mama was in the 
hospital with Demetra’s new baby brother. 

“Papa,” said Demetra, “I miss Mama so much.” 

“So do I,” Papa replied, “especially at Easter.” 

Usually she walked between Mama and Papa on the 
way to church — with Mama on the side of the dark 
corners where the side streets led into the main street. 
Whenever she passed a corner, Demetra would not even 
look down the long, dark streets. She would hold tightly 
to her mother’s hand and Mama would give a comfort- 
ing squeeze back. 

Yes, it was true — Demetra was afraid of the dark. 
She would never tell anyone, of course. She was eight 
years old and nobody eight years old was afraid of the 
dark. She shrank closer to Papa at the next black corner. 

“What’s the matter, Demetra?” Papa asked. 

“N-Nothing,” she replied. 

A few blocks farther on she asked, “Papa, were you 
ever afraid of the dark when you were a little boy?” 

“Afraid of the dark? Of course not,” said Papa. “Day 
and night, it is all the same.” 

Fortunately they had arrived at the church and Papa 
did not ask any more questions. 

How beautiful the church looked! And the robes of 
the priest were glistening white, encrusted with gold. 
Demetra sat still as the priest read from the Bible the 
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sad words about the death of Christ. Then all the lights 
were put out. The church was in darkness. 

Demetra moved closer to her father. “If only Mama 
were here on the other side of me,” she thought. The 
priest was moving forward to light his large candle at 
the vigil light. It was still dark — very dark. 

Papa leaned down and whispered into her hair, 
“Think, Demetra, all the darkness in the world cannot 
put out the light of one small candle.” 

“Why, that’s true,” thought Demetra, as the priest 
turned around, the light from his candle shining all 
around him. 

“Come ye and receive light from the unwaning Light,” 
said the priest, in a loud, clear voice. “Glorify Christ, 
who rose from the dead.” 

Now the congregation went forward, one by one, each 
person holding a candle. Demetra lit hers from the priest’s 
candle, just as everyone else did, They all followed the 
priest outside the church where he read from the Gospel 
of Mark. Demetra had heard the story many times in her 
parochial school — how the women went to the tomb of 
Jesus and found His body gone; how the angel said to 
them, “He is risen; He is not here.” 

Demetra shielded her candle from the wind. “Why 
even one little breath of wind could blow it out,” she said 
to herself. “Even my breath could blow it out. But all the 
darkness in the world cannot put out my little candle. 
There is nothing in that silly old dark to be afraid of. I 
can hardly wait to tell Mama and Baby when they come 
home.” 


AI MEI TRIES TO BE FRIENDLY 


Ai Mei was born in Hong Kong and she had lived 
there all her life until six months ago, when she and her 
father and mother had come to Canada to live. In Hong 
Kong they went to a beautiful temple. It was ever so 
much larger than this church in Canada, but it seemed 
to be mostly for grown-ups. 

Here in Canada the Buddhist children had a service 
all their own. And when their Japanese minister taught 
them, he spoke to them as though they were as impor- 
tant as the grown-ups. He taught them the Four Noble 
Truths and the Eight Noble Ways and even Father said 
he was not sure he knew them as well as Ai Mei did. 

The children took part in the service, too. They sang 
the hymns to Buddha. They recited the pledge that ends, 
“I will be friendly to everyone.” Then Ai Mei and the 
others slipped the prayer bracelets over their hands and 
thought about all they had learned. 

Today as Ai Mei fingered the beads to keep her mind 
on her meditation, she thought about the words she had 
just said, “I will be friendly to everyone.” It wasn’t all 
that easy. She wanted to be friends with all the girls who 
came to the Buddhist Church, but she did not know how 
to begin. Though there were several Chinese Canadian 
boys in the group, there were no other Chinese girls. 
Many of the girls were Japanese Canadians; two were 
from India; and one was from the United States. 

“The other girls don’t even speak to me,” Ai Mei said 
to herself. She did not dare to speak to them first for fear 
they would laugh at the funny way she spoke English. 

“Maybe if I were chosen to burn the incense, they 
would notice me and someone would say something to 
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me,” she thought. “I do wish the minister would choose 
me.” 

Just then, Ai Mei looked up and saw for the first time 
a new little girl, who had the saddest, loneliest face 
Ai Mei had ever seen. She looked as if she might be 
Chinese, too. The minister was choosing the boy and 
the girl to burn the incense, but Ai Mei could not take 
her eyes away from the sad little girl. 

She was startled to hear her own name being called. 
“Ai Mei, will you come to offer the incense?” the min- 
ister was saying. Ai Mei was actually being chosen! 

But Ai Mei forgot ail about herself and her own 
longings. She could hear her voice as if it were some- 
one else’s, far, far away. “Could the new little girl burn 
the incense offering instead of me?” she asked. 

“You are very thoughtful, Ai Mei. You think of 
others, as the Lord Buddha did,” said the minister. 

As she watched the minister showing the little girl 
how to sprinkle the incense into the bronze burner, Ai 
Mei thought to herself, “I’ve lost my chance. Now no- 
body will ever notice me. But the little girl is smiling.” 

When the service was over, Ai Mei had a surprise. 
Several of the girls came up and spoke to her. “I liked 
what you did,” said one girl. 

“Where do you live?” asked another. 

A girl from India said to the minister, “I think Ai Mei 
should be chosen next week.” Ai Mei could not hear the 
minister’s reply. 

“I will see you next week,” she whispered to the new 
little girl. Then Ai Mei realized she had a friend—and 
maybe not one friend, but many new friends. 


“BUT I DON’T HEAR GOD SPEAKING.” 


“Tt doesn’t look like my church at all,” Marvin said 
to himself as he stood in the balcony looking down at 
the Friends’ Meeting House in the same building as his 
school. “It’s not like my Baptist church—it has no altar, 
no pulpit, only plain wooden benches. But you can think 
in here and I need to think. What am I going to do about 
Jonathan?” 

Jonathan was going to fight him and Marvin knew it. 
Ever since that first day at school when Marvin found he 
was the only Negro boy, Jonathan had looked as if he 
were saying, “Just you wait, Marvin Robinson!” 

Marvin thought, “I don’t mind a good fight, but 
Quakers don’t fight. Miss Henderson told us all about it. 
Well, I could tell her that Jonathan is also a Friend and 
he is determined to fight.” 

Miss Henderson had told them all many times that if 
somebody wanted to fight them, they should “just walk 
away.” Then she explained, “It sometimes takes more 
courage to walk away than it does to fight, and nothing 
is gained by fighting.” 

Marvin did not see Jonathan until the next morning 
when he was safely seated in the meeting house with the 
other students. It was their time of quiet. Looking up 
at the facing benches, Marvin saw that Miss Henderson 
was seated on the center bench with two of the older 
children, one on each side of her. Marvin always liked 
it when Miss Henderson was in the facing bench. 

And across from Marvin sat Jonathan, glowering at 
him as if to say, “Wait till I get you outside.” Marvin 
really wanted to beat him up, but he also wanted to have 
Miss Henderson think he was brave enough to walk away. 
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Everything was so quiet and Marvin was thinking so 
hard that he hardly noticed when Miss Henderson began 
to speak. Then he heard something that made him feel 
as if she were speaking directly to him. “God is always 
ready to help us with our problems,” she was saying. 
“He will speak to us in the quiet of our hearts, no matter 
where we are, no matter who we are. If we listen to him 
in the silence of our meeting or even in the rush of 
changing classes, we will hear God’s voice.” 

Lots of people here at the school had told Marvin this 
before. “But I don’t hear God speaking to me, no matter 
how hard I try,” Marvin said to himself. 

“Maybe God speaks quietly only to Friends,” he 
thought. But Miss Henderson had said that God would 
help you, no matter who you are, and that meant even 
if you weren’t a Quaker. 

Suddenly Marvin had an idea. He bowed his head and 
prayed, “Dear God, please help both Jonathan and me 
to do the right thing about our problem. Amen.” 

Then in the quietness — and without even looking 
over at Jonathan — Marvin knew that everything was 
going to be all right. He knew that God was there in 
the silence with him — Marvin Robinson — and that 
Miss Henderson was right. It didn’t matter whether you 
were a Friend or not, whether you were in your own 
church or in this quiet meeting place, God came to you 
wherever you were. He would be with him and with 
Jonathan next time they met. 

“Maybe this feeling is what Miss Henderson means 
by God’s speaking to us in our hearts,” thought Marvin. 


“THE LAKE IS OUR CHURCH” 


As soon as Manuel had finished dancing in the cere- 
monial dance of his tribe, the Pueblo de Taos Indians, 
he ran over to where his grandfather was sitting. “Are 
we really leaving for our yearly worship at Blue Lake 
tomorrow?” he asked. 

Grandfather smiled. “You know very well we are,” 
he replied. “What you really came over here for was to 
touch the two canes I hold showing that I am the gov- 
ernor of the tribe. This one is the cane given to our tribe 
many years ago by King Charles the Fifth of Spain. And 
this is the one given by the great president, Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

Grandfather seemed to know just about everything. 

“What is America like beyond our village?” asked 
Manuel. 

“Someday you will see for yourself,” Grandfather re- 
plied. “This is a great country. But remember, Manuel, 
America is not great because of its miles of hard roads, 
its cars and trucks and buses, tall buildings, and huge 
factories. It is great because of what God gives of his 
spirit to America’s people.” 

Manvel liked it when Grandfather talked to him as 
if he were a man. 

“You must help Americans to remember this, Man- 
uel,” Grandfather went on. “Help them to remember 
what we Indians remember — that forests give strength 
to man, that flowing water is precious, that the beauty 
of flowers is necessary for the soul.” 

“And this is why we go to worship at Blue Lake, isn’t 
it?” said Manuel. 

“Yes. The lake is our church,” said Grandfather. 
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Manuel had one more question he had wanted to ask 
Grandfather for a long time. This seemed like a good 
time to ask it. “Why didn’t you stay in Chicago when 
you went there as a young man, Grandfather?” 

“The streets are hard to walk on,” said Grandfather, 
smiling. “I like the feeling of ground under my feet.” 

“Isn’t there any ground in Chicago?” asked Manuel, 

“Not much,” said Grandfather. 

“So you came back here,” said Manuel. 

Grandfather looked serious. “I came back because I 
believe that what God has made is more important than 
what man creates for himself.” 

Manuel thought a lot about what Grandfather had 
said during the three days of the tribe’s journey up the 
mountain to Blue Lake. 

“I suppose there are thousands of people who will 
never climb this trail beside our river,” he said to him- 
self. “I wonder if they stop beside the hard roads to pray, 
as we stop at our shrines along the way. Do they ask 
God for the food they need, and for rain to water their 
grain?” 

The whole tribe reached the place on the Sangre de 
Cristo Mountain where the tall evergreens grew. There 
the air was cold and clear, the lake as blue as turquoise. 
Everyone gathered at the edge of the clear water. Grand- 
father thanked God for the sun, the clouds, the green 
trees, the wild deer and the growing flowers. Then Man- 
uel knew in his heart that no matter where he lived, he 
would come back every August. He would climb the 
mountain and worship with his own tribe at their church 
— this beautiful Blue Lake. 


“A VERY GOOD THING TO DO” 


“We've finished our project,” Peter’s mother told his 
father one evening, as the family sat in the living room. 
“We've been all around the world learning the ways other 
people worship.” 

“Have you enjoyed it, Peter?” asked his father. 

“T sure have,” Peter replied, “and have I learned a 
lot! I never knew that boys and girls in other countries, 
and even here, had different kinds of churches and dif- 
ferent ways of praying, and all that. Some of it is a lot 
like ours, though.” 

“Wouldn’t it be wonderful to meet those boys and 
girls and get to know them?” said Mother, with a far- 
away look in her eyes. 

“Maybe when I get big and have my own airplane, I’ll 
fly over and see them,” said Peter. “I have some ques- 
tions to ask Rajan and Chinda and — what was that 
Muslim boy’s name? Yusaf? And I'd like to tell them 
about Jesus.” 

“That would be a very good thing to do,” said Mother. 

“T just thought of something,” said Father. “When 
that wonderful day comes, you'll be flying from Kennedy 
International Airport in New York, won’t you?” 

“TI suppose so,” said Peter. 

“That airport has some beautiful new chapels you 
may want to see before you leave the country,” said 
Father. 

“Chapels? At an airport?” asked Peter. 
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“Yes, churches and a synagogue at an airport,” said 
Father. “And if you want to ask God for a safe journey 
before you fly all those miles, you may say your prayer 
in a Roman Catholic or a Protestant or a Jewish chapel. 
They stand side by side at the edge of a lake. Just ask 
someone to direct you to Tri-Faith Chapels Plaza. Tri 
means three, remember?” 

“Which chapel are you going to choose?” asked Betsy, 
looking up from the doll bed she was making. 

“Maybe I'll say a prayer in each of them,” said Peter. 
“T could say a prayer for Danny in the Jewish chapel and 
you could say a prayer for Maria in the Catholic chapel.” 

“You mean I can go with you?” asked Betsy. 

“Oh, you'll be at the airport with the folks to wave 
good-bye to me,” Peter replied with a nudge. 

“Who says I want to wave good-bye to you?” snapped 
Betsy. “I want to go with you. I want to see all those 
people in the scrapbook you and Mother have been 
making. Will you take me?” 

“Pilots don’t have room for girls on their trips,” said 
Peter. “You ought to know that by now, Betsy.” Then 
he whispered rather loudly to his mother, “But I'll ask 
Umeko and Kiku and Tara where I can buy some dolls 
to bring back for her doll collection.” 

“She'd like that,” Mother whispered back. 

Betsy’s eyes twinkled. It wasn’t hard to see that the 
secret was something nice about her. 
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